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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
RICHARD DAVIES. 
Coneluded from page 68. 

When in London a year or two later, 

Richard Davies came in contact with John 

Perrot’s party, who, whilst expecting some 

more glorious dispensation, did not evince a 

fit state of mind for receiving it, as it- was 

their custom to speak evil of many Friends 
who were faithfully displaying the banner of 
their Lord. For a short time Richard Davies 
joined himself to them, but the Saviour whom 
he had so sincerely striven to follow did not 
suffer him to wander far from the right way. 

The darkness encompassing him was pene- 

trated by the light of God’s countenance, 

“whereby,” he says, “I came to see the dole- 

ful place I was led into by a spirit that tended | 
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then you 0 pricon, and what 
shall I dothen?” Richard Davies told him 
that ifsuch should be the case he would trans- 
mit him information of his whereabouts so 
that he might send for him. “I traveled 
without any companion,” he writes, “ but the 
Lord alone, who was with me all along in my 
journey ; He was my helper and preserver, 
my comfort, support and exceeding great re- 
ward.” As he was leaving a meeting at Red- 
stone he saw two soldiers, the sons of a 
clergyman, who said they had come in search 
of him, having brought with them his own 
horse which he had left at the house of a 
Friend some miles distant, thinking that it 
needed rest. When he asked what warrant 
they had, they could only show him their 
swords and pistols, which he told them were 


to nothing else but self-exaltation, and (under |such warrants as highwaymen used; and 
a pretense of humility and self-denial) breach | getting on his horse bade them take their 
of that amity, love and fellowship that form- | hands off it, telling them that if they hada 


erly we had together.” 
Whilst again a prisoner in Welch-Pool his | 
heart was drawn out towards the Friends re- | 
siding in several English and Welsh counties, 
with the conviction that it would be right to 
visit them. “So I followed my good Guide 
that showed me what to do,” he remarks, in 
one short sentence disclosing the secret of his 
success in this and similar service. He told 
the gaoler of his desire to go out for a little 
while. “I warrant,” replied the latter, “ you 
will go to preach somewhere or other, and 


warrant from any Justice of the Peace or 
lawful magistrate, he would obey it, but he 
feared not their swords nor pistols. His last 
meeting in Pembrokeshire was at Pontchison, 
out of doors, and his powerful voice penetrat- 
ing the walls of the church, most of the con- 
gregation came out to hear him. It was said 
that when the clergyman gave orders that he 
should be ce there were some of his 
flock who plainly told him that they would 
not hinder Richard Davies, for he preached 
Christ and the Gospel to them, and they 
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ewould have the clergyman come and learn of 
thim. Indeed, the wife and two daughters of 
vthis minister were at the meeting, and were, 
ewe find, “ very loving and tender, and came 
tto be convinced of the Truth.” 

In the latter part of 1674 Richard Davies 
swent to visit his “ancient dear friend” 
‘George Fox, then a prisoner in Worcester. 
He had been indicted for refusing the Oath 
of Allegiance because of his conscientious ob- 
jection to oaths of every kind ; and although 
he had twice been removed to London by 
habeas corpus, no error being found in his in- 
Aictment, he had been sent back again to his 
prison. He now yielded to Richard Davies’ 
persuasion, and, obtaining another habeas 
corpus, went once more to London, there to 
consult Richard Davies’ friend Counsellor 
Corbet. The latter found many errors in the 
dindictment, and insisted moreover that it was 
not lawful to imprison on a preemunire, win- 
ning himself much fame by successfully 
pleading George Fox’s cause. “I was then 
of a mind,” writes Richard Davies, “and 
still am, that the hand of the Lord was in it, 
more than the wit of man, for that trial put 
-an end to all the preemunires in the nation.” 

About the year 1675, when the Friends in 
Merionethshire were severely persecuted by 
informers, Richard Davies, whilst on a visit 
‘to Friends in London, called at the town resi- 
‘dence of Lord and Lady Powis, who were 
‘particular friends of his, and asked them to 
induce their brother, the Duke of Beaufort, 
‘then Lord President of Wales, to write a few 
lines of remonstrance to Colonel Price, of 
Rhiwlas, a justice who had granted a war- 
rant toa zealous informer. By this means the 
persecution was stayed. 

When attending the Yearly Meeting in 
‘1681, Richard Davies was concerned to pro- 
ypose that a Welsh Yearly Meeting should be 
.established, and after some consideration it 
was decided that the Friends in Wales should, 
-at their ensuing half-year’s meeting, appoint 
their first Yearly Meeting as “in the wisdom 
of God they should see meet.” It was held 
‘at Redstone, in Pembroke, in the following 
“year, and after a while occupied a very sim- 
ilar position toward London Yearly Meeting 
‘to that now held by Dublin. It is interest- 
‘ing to find that meetings for worship largely 
attended by the public had apparently a 

rominent place in these annual gatherings. 
Before leaviag London, Richard Davies, hav- 
ing learnt that there wasa writ De Excommu 
nicato Capiendo out against himself and some 
other Friends and dissenters, obtained an in- 
terview with Dr. Lloyd, who had been recent- 
ly appointed to the Bishopric of St. Asaph. 
“ Bishop Lloyd,” he said, “if I go to prison 
upon this account, I shall have more peace 
































there than thou shalt have in thy palace. 
Suppose another prince should arise that 
would impose something upon thee that thou 
couldst not do for conscience’s sake, what 
wouldst thou do?” “ Then I will go to Penn- 
sylvania also,” he replied in allusion to the 
many Friends who were soon going to that 
State. “Though thy head be grey thou 
mayst live to see liberty of conscience in 
England,” was Richard Davies’ answer. The 
bishop had the execution of the writ sus- 
pended, and the Friends released who were 
already imprisoned in his diocese. 


Seven years later, when the seven bisho 


were committed to the Tower by James IL, 
Dr. Lloyd being one of the number, Richard 
Davies went to see him. “I often thought 
of your words,” he said, “and I could wish I 
were in Pennsylvania now myself.” When 
at Welch-Pool after his release he sent for 
Richard Davies, who found him at the High 
Sheriff’s, surrounded by most of the justices 
and deputy lieutenants of the county, to- 
gether with many clergymen. The bishop 
told these gentlemen that he was more “ be- 
holden” to Richard Davies than to all the 
men in the diocese, for he had visited him in 
the midst of his troubles, and asked them to 
show him all the kindness in their power, 
which be should regard as done t~ himself. ¢ 
After supper the bishop and high sheriff took ~ 
Richard Davies into another room, where 
they could converse freely on the rumor of 
the coming of the Prince of Orange. Much 


kindness was afterwards shown Friends by 
Bishop Lloyd in his different dioceses. 
Richard Davies, in his deep symathy with 


some who had recently become Friends at 


Aberystwith, and who were confined in Car- 
digan Prison, wished to ask the magistrates’ 
leave to take the place of his friend Thomas 
Ellis, whilst the latter and some other priso- 
ners should visit their families. He told his 
wife of this desire; and, hard as was the test, 
she stood it, by her acquiescence proving not 
only the reality of her love for her Lord, but 
the strength of her affection for her husband. 
But the sudden discharge of the prisoners, 
made it needless to carry out this plan. Soon, 
however, they were again arrested, as well as 
Richard Davies, who was visiting their meet- 
ing. After earnest prayer that these young 
and newly-convinced Friends might not suffer 
another imprisonment, he wrote to Sir Rich- 
ard Price, the chief magistrate, and brother 
of the gentleman who had committed them, 
asking that his companion, Thomas Ellis, and 
himself might be retained as prisoners instead 
of the Aberystwith townepeople. The letter 
was unanswered ; and, at the bidding of the 
high constable, the Friends of Aberystwith 
got ready to accompany Richard Davies and 
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Thomas Ellis to the county gaol at Cardigan. 
They had taken leave of their wives and 
children, and even of the neighbors who 
had escorted them for a short distance out of 
the town, when the constable stood still and 
told them (in accordance with private orders 
from Sir Richard Price) to return to their 
homes. Richard Davies and Thomas Ellis 
were taken by the constable to the quarter 
session then being held at Llanbedar. Rich- 
ard Davies asked permission to inform the jus- 
tices on the bench of the state of the case; 
and when he had done so they discharged 
him and his friends, saying that it was indeed 
great love that led him to thus offer himself 
as aprisoner. Then there was silence in the 
court, of which Richard Davies took advan- 
tage, he says, to declare “the Word of the 
Lord among them. Very still and attentive 
they were, as if I had been in a meeting. I 
commended their great moderation, and in 
the love of God we parted with them.” The 
deputy sheriff, and the high constable, who 
had brought them there, treated them 
with much courtesy, and Richard Davies 
was afterwards told that they were “con- 
vinced, and very loving to Friends all along.” 
Richard Davies and Thomas Ellis now visited 
many meetings in Pembroke, etc. At New- 
castle, Carmarthenshire, the magistrates were 
not merely very courteous to the Friends, 
but even came to the meeting which they 
held in that town. ‘While Richard Davies 
was preaching, a long fowling piece was in- 
serted through the window, with the threat 
and oath that if he spoke another word he 
was a dead man. But he was enabled to 
maintain that holy, filial confidence in God 
which is the usual characteristic of those who 
trust Him with the trust of a submissive and 
dutiful heart—notwithstanding the many 
whose timidity of physical constitution may 
be more a thorn in the flesh, to be patiently 
borne, than a failing to be resisted. 

In the latter part of 1688, when Richard 
Davies was so seriously ill that but little hope 
was entertained of his recovery, Robert Bar- 
row and Roger Haydock—then on a religious 
visit to Wales—came to his house and had a 
meeting there. Before leaving they earnestly 
besought the Lord to restore him to his sor- 
rowing family, and Robert Barrow said to 
him: “ Dear Richard, thou art a very weak 
man in the sight of those that see thee, and 
not likely to live many hours as to the natu- 
ral man’s thinking; but the Lord has given 
it to me to believe I shall see thee at our next 
Yearly Meeting at London.” Such was the 
case; and his life was prolonged for nine 

ears. 

In 1705, Richard Davies had the great sor- 
row of parting with his wife, after a union of 





forty-six years. She was a minister, and her 
Gospel labors were much blessed. When on 
her death-bed, having remarked that she had 
done little for her Lord, her husband re- 
minded her of some of her faithful services, 
especially to those who were prisoners for 
Christ’s sake. “We must not depend upon 
these things,” she said, “ but we must depend 
and trust in our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” She died at the age of ninety, after 
an illness of only two days’ duration, having, 
on the day it seized her, attended the meetin 
held for more than forty years at Richa 
Davies’ house. Her husband died in 1708, 
when in his seventy-third year. During the 
brief illness which terminated his life he sent 
for some Friends, of Dolobran, who had a 
meeting in his chamber. He asked them to 
pray that he might have an easy passage, re- 
minding them that the fervent prayers of the 
righteous would prevail with the Lord; and 
the following day he peacefully passed away, 
as if in sleep. 

It does not seem that Richard Davies was 
a man of atall more than average ability ; 
avd, just for this reason, how valuable is his 
history as another proof of the immense 
worth of any life placed at God’s disposal. 
“ Experience,’ remarks Charles Buxton, 
‘* shows that success is due less to ability than 
to zeal. The winner is he who gives himself 
to his work, body and soul. *Tisslackness of 
heart, not weakness of head, keeps most men 
down.” Zeal may be a bad master, but it is 
a good servant to him the steadfast aim of 
whose life it is to follow a Divine Guide. 

Frances ANNE Bupae. 








































RUTH ANNA RUTTER. 
Concluded from page 69. 


My exercises and deep baptisms, in the 
prospect of being called into the work of the 
ministry, greatly increased ; but, oh! my un- 
willingness to close in therewith was more 
than words can express. My Divine Master 
saw meet to cause me to suffer long under a 
very trying dispensation, which was that of 
my beloved and tender mother being tried 
with lingering illness; and there seemed but 
little prospect of her recovery. The thought 
of parting with this dear parent, together 
with the inward exercises of my mind, was 
almost more than nature could bear. Oh! 
the nights of anxiety, and days of deep dis- 
treas, which I passed through at that time 
will never be erased from my remembrance. 
And in this season of deep affliction I was 
made willing to covenant that if the Lord 
would spare my mother I would give up to 
what He required of me, though it was 
harder than the parting with my natural life. 
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And He graciously condescended to listen to 
my cry, and restored my endeared parent. 

Previous to this I attended the opening of 
the Monthly Meeting at Robeson ; kon were 
also some Friends from the city attended it, 
and one in particular, in the course of his 
public testimony, was dipt into sympathy 
with mein the deep exercise which I was 
under, together with the prospect of some 
further trial and sore conflict which I should 
have to pass through in order to fit and pre- 
pare me for the great and solemn work where- 
unto my Master was about to call me; which 
testimony, with the sensations that accompa- 
nied my mind, left no more doubt of its being 
myself that was alluded to than if my name 
had been publicly mentioned. This circum- 
stance, together with that of many valuable 
Friends having feelingly sympathized with 
me, and expressed their prospect respecting 
me in a more private way, had a tendency to 
confirm me that the Lord did indeed require 
an entire surrender on my part, and that I 
a be willing to become a fool for Christ’s 
sake. 

After many probations, secret tears, and 
prayers to my Almighty Father for His help 
and gracious assistance in this awful, solemn 
work, at a Monthly Meeting held at Exeter, 
in the Twelfth month, 1789, and in the twen- 
ty-second year of my age, after a season of 
the most severe conflict I ever before expe- 
rienced, wherein the day of solemn covenant 
was brought before the view of my mind, 
with this secret intelligence, that if I did not 
give up to what was required of me, my 
mother should be taken from me, I ventured 
upon my feet and expressed a few words, in 
which I felt great peace, and believe I had 
the tender sympathy of most that were pre- 
sent. My esteemed friend, John Simpson, 
being there, in the language of encourage- 
ment, caused my heart to be truly thankful. 
He came home with me, and very feelingly 
expressed his unity with me, and also a fear 
lest, through diffidence, I should not suff- 
ciently exert my voice; which geutle hint 
was of use afterward, though at that time and 
frequently since I did not expect ever to be 
called upon again in the same line, which 
peradventure may not be unusual to those 
young in experience. W. S. shortly after 
went to Philadelphia, and a dear friend who 
was nearly interested about me inquired of 
him how I was. He mentioned that I had 
appeared publicly in a few words, which 
seemed to him like a swelling fully ripe, 
which when it was opened became easy. 
Bat, alas! it was not only to be opened, but 
probed and fully searched, before the heav- 
enly ointment or balm of Gilead could be 
availingly applied. 


One circumstance I omitted in the early 
part of this narrative, which now accurs to 
my mind. A friend visiting Pottstown meet- 
ing about twelve months after I became plain, 
and I, being in a very low and discouraged 
state, went to meeting, greatly desiring he 
might be made an instrument of comfort to 
me. He spoke a considerable time, but did 
not touch upon anything relative to my con- 
dition, and I returned home under many 
doubts and fears lest my Heavenly Father 
had cast me off forever. My parents were in 
Philadelphia; and, being alone, I sat down 
on the sofa with the Bible in my hand, think- 
ing to gain some instruction and comfort from 
those sacred truths. I had given up the idea 
of seeing the Friend (who was a true father 
in Israel), or having any opportunity with 
him, as not being worthy of it; but he, din- 
ing at my uncle’s, not far distant, was after 
dinner walking in the piazza and lookin 
toward our house, felt a draught in his aad 
to come over. He knew nothing of the fam- 
ily; but, yielding to the impulse, he came ; 
and, passing through the outward room, 
where there was a young woman of the house, 
without asking any questions, he walked into 
the parlor, where I was sitting in the situa- 
tion above described, and, without any fur- 


ther salutation than shaking hands, took a 2 


seat by me. A considerable time elapsed in 
deep inward silence, after which he men- 
tioned how unexpectedly he was led to come 
over, without knowing the cause; but then 
feeling his mind clothed with sympathy for 
me, and believing it was for- my sake, he im- 
parted much counsel and advice, with a great 
deal of encouragement to me; which singu- 
lar favor did deeply humble my heart, and 
caused tears of gratitude, contrition and ten- 
derness to stream from mine eyes. 

Having for my own satisfaction penned 
these few hints of my varied conflicts and ex- 
ercises, and being sensible of the goodness of 
the Lord to me, his poor unworthy creature 
—it is in my heart to say, May it please thee, 
O most gracious, merciful Father, to bow 
down thine ear and hear the humble petition 
of thy handmaid. Oh! be pleased to lay, 
with increasing weight, thine Almighty hand 
upon me. Let it not spare, neither let thine 
eye pity, until thou hast thoroughly tried me, 
proved me, and known my works. Be pleased to 
bring me more immediately under thy refining 
operation, and enable me to bear with true re- 
signation every turning of thy holy hand ; that 
so I may be purged and purified, fitted and 
qualified, rightly to engage in the awful and 
solemn work whereunto thou hast called me. 
Or if, most gracious Lord, thou art pleased to 
cut short thy work, Oh! Jet it be in righteous- 
ness, and grant me admittance into thy ever 
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blessed kingdom of light, life and peace; 
there to-join in the holy anthems of glory, 
glory hallelujahs, and praise, to the Lord 
od and the Lamb; who art worthy for ever, 
saith my soul. Amen and amen. 
Ruta Anna Rutter. 


people to the Gospel of Christ with “ unex- 
ampled rapidity,” and then suddenly change 
its effect and lose its virtue, would certain 
be a curious fact, if it was possible; but 1 
hardly think any one will attempt to prove 
that it is. 

If weshould admit his statement in regard 
to our society gradually becoming so ex- 
tremely formal and exclusive, then, undoubt- 
edly, we would have a sufficient reason to 
account for its decline. But we would still 
be abundantly able to prove that this for- 
mality and exclusiveness arises, not from a 
defect in the principle, but from the fact that 
our members have not lived in accordance 





I sEE there is no such way to have a large 
harvest as to have a large heart. The free 
giving of the branches of our present estate 
to God is the readiest means to have the roots 
increased for the future. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
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“GEORGE FOX,” 


The two sermons, by Brooke Herford, lately 
published in the Intelligencer, have, without 
doubt, been read with much interest, and [ 
think that all of us may find in them food 
for profitable reflection. There are some 
points, especially in the second, in regard to 
which, I think, he labors under a misappre- 
hension, and in some cases it seems to me 
that his conclusions are hardly warranted by 
the facts, as he states them. 

In speaking of the work of George Fox, 
be says, “a glance at that work, as it made 
way, at first, and as it has remained since, is 
sufficient to show that along with wonderful 
elements of strength, there must have been 
some curious defects and sources of weakness. 
For, see—it spread with unexampled rapidity 
—by 1665, when Fox had been preaching 
for 18 years, the Society of Friends numbered 
about 80,000 members in England, and by 
another ten years had spread still more 
widely. . Yet from that time it first 
remained stationary, and then gradually but 
constantly declined. Originating in 
a vehement protest against all form, it grad- 
ually became the most formal of all the 
various phases of religious life. Originating 
in a protest against sectarianism, it became 
the most curiously exclusive of all protestant 
churches,” etc. 


He here acknowledges that the work of 


George Fox possessed “ wonderful elements 
of strength ;” but from the fact that the 
Society of Friends declined in numbers and 
activity, he concludes that it also contained 
“some curious defects and sources of weak- 
ness.” 


If there was a defect in the life-work of 


George Fox, then there must have been a 
corresponding defect in the ideas or principles 
which produced that work—by which it was 
actuated or moulded ; and this is the fact that 
most concerns us, 


That a religious principle, or ground of 


action, should continue for a period of nearly 





half a century to be the means of gathering 


with it. 


But Brooke Herford himself gives us an- 


other, and, I think, far more satisfactory 
reason, which accounts both for the decline 
in numbers and the appearance of exclusive- 
ness, when he says: it “of all forms of mod- 
ern Christianity, has been the one which has 
least attempted to do an evangelistic work.” 


When these principles were held up con- 


spicuously to the world the people flocked to 
them with “ unexampled rapidity ;’’ when the 
society ceased to hold its principles so promi- 
nently befure the people, as a matter of 
course, its numbers diminished. This, I 


think, is all that can be gathered from what 


he says on this subject. 


If his argument proves a defect in the 


“life-work ” of George Fox, then history 
shows that the same line of argument would 
just as surely prove a defect in the life-work 
of Christ and His apostles. Whatever may 


have been the cause of that dark night of 
apostacy, which covered the world for so 
many centuries after the Christian era, or 
whatever reason we may assign for the de- 
cline of the Society of Friends, I think we 
have no ground to attribute either the one or 
the other to a defect in original principles. 
Having apparently satisfied himself that 
there must have been a defect in the “ life- 
work” of George Fox, he presently proceeds 
to point out where he thinks the trouble was. 
“ His (Fox’s) idea was of man surrender- 
ing himself wholly to the influence of the 
spirit, and living utterly in that. But man 
cannot do so, and Fox could not.” Those 
who are familiar with the writings of early 
Friends do not need to be informed that the 


possibility of attaining perfection in this life 


was, by them, believed to be one of their 
most essential doctrines. And I cannot but 
think that Brooke Herford, in making this 
statement, shows that he does not appreciate 
the real “ strength ” of George Fox’s position. 

Of cuurse, Friends never supposed that a 
man could become perfect in power, or glory, 
or knowledge. But they did suppose that the 
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grace of God is sufficient to enable him to 
surrender himself wholly to the influence of the 

irit and to live utterly in that, and when he 

oes this he becomes a perfect man. They 
maintained that it is the mission of Christ to 
“thoroughly purge the floor,” and that his 
work in the soul, the “ baptism of fire,” is not 
finished until all imperfection is consumed. 
Hence, to say that man cannot become 
wholly under the influence of the spirit is to 
say that Christ is unable to fully accomplish 
that for which He is said to have been sent 
into the world. If it is impossible for man 
to surrender himself wholly to the influence 
of the spirit, then Christ, at best, is but an 
imperfect Redeemer. The question is not, 
whether this, that or the other individual did 
or does live wholly under the influence of the 
spirit, but whether it is possible for them to 
do so. Whether Christianity admits of a 
growth “ unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ,” 
Eph, iv. 13. If it is impossible, then, God 
commands us to do what He gives us no 
power to perform. 

And, moreover, we have the assurance that 
all of our performances, when not under the 
influence of the spirit, are displeasing to God. 
The Apostle tells us expressly, “‘ Whatsoever 
is not of faith is sin!” Hence, if it is impos- 
sible at all times to dwell under the influence 
of the spirit, which is inseparable from faith, 
then it is impossible at all times to please God. 

Now I apprehend that no one will deny 
but that it is our duty to strive to live under 
the influence of the spirit of God, for to do 
this is the end and object of all religions, 
and to encourage people to do this is the end 
of all true preaching. But if a minister 
should inform his congregation that it is their 
duty to strive to surrender themselves to the 
influence of the spirit, and then informs them 
that it is impossible for them to do so en- 
tirely, does he not, in effect, inform them that 
it is impossible for them to perform their 
whole duty? And this makes his preaching 
vain. But the Apostle says that the object 
of the true minister is to “ present every man 
ga in Christ Jesus.” And, as George 

‘ox said, it is but “a sad and comfortless sort 
of striving, to strive with a belief that we 
shall never overcome.” Surely it ill becomes 
the character of a true reformer to bid peo- 
ple to strive after a realization of the glorious 
promises of the gospel dispensation, and then 
destroy their hopes ce telling them that these 
promises cannot be fully realized. 

If the heavenly treasure is contained in an 
“earthly vessel,” and “the Divine Light 
shines through an imperfect medium,” then 
so much the greater the necessity that the 
Light should reign supreme. 


We are told “Fox’s nature was very in- 
tense but not very broad. He seems alto- 
gether to have lacked two of the most essen- 
tial elements of a full human character, the 
sense of humor and the sense of beauty. The 
lack of these dwarfed his work altogether.” 
Even if we admit that the lack of these 
would have dwarfed his work, the question, 
did he lack them, still recurs, for a bare asser- 
tion that he did can hardly be received as 
conclusive evidence. 

If the “sense of humor and beauty are 
essential to any man who is to do a work of 
wide acceptance,” and if Brooke Herford’s 
statements are true, then we have presented 
to us this remarkable picture: a man with a 
“ nature not very broad, who alto- 
gether lacked these two most essential ele- 
ments.” But who, nevertheless, not only 
continues, for nearly half a century, to gather 
a people with “ unexampled rapidity,” but 
of whom it is said “no other great religious 
movement of that century is identified with 
a single leader, as Quakerism is identified 
with George Fox.” And further, although 
the Society of Friends has dwindled, yet I 
think we may safely assert, without fear of 
contradiction (and Brooke Herford himself 
says as much), that the principles enunciated 
by this man, whose nature was not very broad 
(but who must, at least, have been actuated 
by very broad principles), have so spread and 
have taken such hold of the people that 
every pulpit in the land, to-day, is forced, 
more or less, to recognize their truth. 

But to recognize these principles in their 
pure simplicity, to view them, stripped of al? 
sophistry, in their “beauty,” sublimity and 
power; this is to become a genuine old-fash- 
ioned Quaker, or, what is the same thing, a 
true Christian, or follower of Christ. 

What had George Fox to do with the 
“sense of humor? his work was to exem- 
plify and reiterate the fundamental principles 
of Christianity. As Brooke Herford truly 
says, he had no idea of forming a sect. If 
he had been a sectarian, if the strength of his 


principles were to have been measured by 


the number of his followers, then the sense of 
humor and the sense of beauty might have 
served him a purpose, and perhaps he would 
have left us without occasion to doubt that 
he possessed them. 

e are further informed that “ he (George 
Fox) altogether failed to realize the diversity 
of ae by the same spirit.” Now [ 
think this is just one of the things that 
George Fox did particularly and most fully 
realize, and on this point I think it is well to 
remember that while there is a “diversity of 
operations by the same spirit,” there is also 
another kind of “diversity of operations 





































































































































~ God, by its virtue and life, to accompany and 
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(which proceeds from a very different source), 


where the one spirit is not allowed to operate 
at all. 





fluence for good without it. He objected to 
music on precisely the same ground that he 
objected to a hireling ministry and other forms 
If Brooke Herford had given some good | of will worship, or to gossip, gaming or other 
reason why any man or any set of men| vain pastimes, because it burdened and ob- 
should so completely ignore the possible | scured the “pure life.” 

“diversity of operations by the same spirit,”| It is said that music, etc., are helps to wor- 
in the church or assembly of believers, as to| ship. Now let us examine and see in wha 

presume, as a matter of course, to take upon | true worship consists. It was said by Jesus: 
himself the office of the ministry, I think he | ‘ God is a spirit, and they that worship Him 
would have broken the force of George Fox’s| must worship Him in spirit and in truth.’” 
objection to a hired minister with much| We can worship in the spirit only as we sur-- 
greater effect than he has. render and come under the influence of the 

That it may be seen just what some of the| spirit; therefore, the question is: How is. 
objections that early Friends had to a hireling | this to be accomplished? George Fox said 
minister were, I copy the following from | that as all true worship is in the spirit, then. 
Barclay’s Apology: “ From this distinction | it must be the work of the spirit, and it can 
of laity and clergy, this abuse also follows, | only be known when the spirit has possession: 
that good, honest mechanic men, and others,| of the soul. Hence, when the church meets 
who have not learned the art and trade of| it is the duty of each individual to endeavor 
preaching, and so are not licentiated accord-| to become silent as to all his own imaginations 
ing to these rules they prescribe unto them-| and cogitations that the spirit may be left 
selves; such, I say, being possessed with a| free to rule, and as it comes to rule in the 
false opinion, that it is not lawful for them to | different members so it will be felt to reign 
meddle with the ministry, nor that they are} over the assembly, and the members thereof 
any ways fit for it, because of the defect of| will feel united and cemented together by the 
that literature, do thereby neglect the gift in| workings of the one spirit, and thus they 
themselves, and quench many times the pure| come to know of the fellowship of the Gospel 
breathings of the spirit of God in their hearts ; | and the communion of the saints; and if any 
which, if given way to, might prove much | are moved by the one spirit to minister, pray. 
more for the edification of the church than| or exhort it will all be done in order and 
many of the conned sermons of the learned.” | without confusion, and will be for the edifica- 
And so, by this means, the Apostle’s com-| tion and strengthening of the church. That 
mand and advice is slighted, who exhorteth,| this is the true mode of worship in the 
“ not to quench the spirit nor despise prophesy | church of Christ I think no one can deny, 
ings. And all this is done by mere pre-| and, if it is, then it seems to me that we re-- 
tending to be Christians, who glory that the| quire no argument to show that any pre-ar- 
first preachers and propagators of their reli-| ranged formality, or set programme, so far’ 
gion were such kind of plain mechanic men, | from being a help, would simply make it an: 
and illiterate. And even protestauts do, no| impossibility. And while music, singing-and. 
less than Papists, exclude such kind of men | so forth, may produce feelings of ecstasy and 
from being ministers among them, and thus | elation, and perhaps temporarily soothe and 
limit the spirit and gift of God. . -. . .| quiet the passions; but, being outward them- 
By this it may appear that, as in calling| selves, they keep the mind outward, and 
and qualifying, so in preaching and praying, | certainly they can afford no aid in listening 
and the other particular steps of the ministry, | to that “ stil/ small voice,” which can only be 
every true minister is to know the spirit of | heard in the stillness of all flesh. 

But even if we must admit that these 
things are useful in aiding the weak and 
inexperienced to make progress in their reli- 
gious journey, that there is a class of mind 
that requires such instrumentalities, then the 
churches in which these are required would 
stand in relation to the more advanced churc/ 
somewhat as John the Baptist did to Christ, 
and the ministers of these should be as honest 
with their followers as he was with his. For 
he must be considered an unprofitable minis- 
ter of the gospel who would keep his flock 
“ forever learning, but never able to come to a 
knowledge of the truth.” 

Of course silence may become one of the 







































assist him.” 

Friends never did attempt to “eschew all 
form,” which is proved by the fact that a 
few individuals, who did attempt to do so, 
were thereby brought into antagonism with 
the main body of thesociety. They eschewed 
only those forms which in practice they found 
to obscure the supremacy of the spirit. And 
if nearly all the forms in use by the various 
sects were found to be of that character, that 
was not the fault of Friends. 

If “ Fox had no music in him,” then his 
case proves that it is possible to exert a 
powerful, wide-extending and permanent in- 
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most lifeless of forms, but if it is absolutely 

essential, as a preliminary, to the perform- 

ance of acceptable worship, then it is, never- 

theless, indispensable. “ Be still,” says the 

a Law giver, “and know that I am 
od.” 

Among the things that Friends of to-day 
have especial need to remember is the fact 
that the truth of any particular form of reli- 
gion is not to be measured by the extent of its 
following. For if that religion which was 
emblematized by the cross of Christ, which is 
only to be known in its fullnese when the 
“Old Man,” with His deeds, ia crucified ; which 
has inscribed on its banners only self-denial 
and unceasing watchfulness and prayer. I say 
if this religion is ever to become very popu- 
lar with the masses, it must be after the 
masses cease to be the wnstable, careless, sel: 
indulgent throng that we now find them. 
And if our society should ever arise and 
stand before the world in its pristine sim- 
plieity and power, it must be by dwelling close 
under the leadership of Him who is the 
“ Captain of our Salvation,” for there is no 
other power in heaven or on the earth that is 
able to obtain for us the victory. 

Isaac W. Griscom. 

Third mo. 11th, 1877. 
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“ MODERATION IN TRADE AND BustNess.” 
—Next to the importance of observing mod- 
eration in business ourselves, is the obliga- 
tion to give our custom to those who, from 
necessity or prudence, are pursuing a mod- 
erate line of business, whether such are our 
own members or not. In the earliest days of 
our Society, when its members felt restrained 
from dealing in articles they regarded as 
superfluous, the extent of their business was 
thereby lessened, and their brethren felt 
required to see that they were not losers by 
their faithfulness. Since that time the sphere 
of business as regards modern Friends has 
become greatly enlarged, and we find them 
not only engaged in the sale of articles whose 
only purpose is personal ornament, but even 
competing in extent, variety and richness, 
and in the means of displaying these to the 
greatest advantage, with those who make no 
profession of being governed by a restraining 
principle. 

Apart, then, from the obligation to give our 


own members the preference in our purchases, 
is there not a duty resting upon those who 
mourn over the present state of the business 
world and the causes that have led to it, to en- 
courage the fair and moderate dealer who is 
restrained from or cannot afford to use the 
popular devices for attracting business? 

Especially should we be careful to encour- 
age by our custom those who, beginning with 
a small capital, are careful not to launch out 
beyond it—content by patient industry to 
make a moderate living, and lay by every 
year a small sum toward competence in old 
age. 

There are few thoughtful persons, perhape, 
who do not feel some obligation to contribute 
of their surp/us means to the poor; but do 
they enough consider how much good they 
may do in the community by the manner in 
which they spend that which goes for per- 
sonal and family wants? 


Many persons are attracted to those immense 
monopolies in business which have sprung up 
of latter time in our large cities, by the idea 
of cheapness. This is often but a lure, certain 
articles being sold cheap to attract custom. 
But even if it were really so, can we not 
afford to put a few cents into the pocket of 
one who is striving to make a moderate livy- 
ing, but who, if every one should throng to 
the mammoth establishment, would have to 
close his business ? 

Without understanding, except in its gen- 
eral features, the complicated science of poli- 
tical economy, it seems obvious that that 
community is the most healthful where trade 
or business is most equally diffused—where 
there is no greater competition than must 
necessarily arise from individual skill and 
better methods—where each confines himself 
to his own department, and where the homely 
adage of “‘ Live and let live” is observed. If, 
then, monopoly, extravagance, and the fever- 
ish desire to amass wealth and become the 
autocrats of business, is the reverse of a 
healthful condition, should we not be careful 
how we contribute in the least degree to it? 

Some of the establishments alluded to have 
apartments fitted up in a style of luxury, with 
mirrors and lounges, and lighted only by gas 
light, where the shade which silk assumes as 
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an evening dress may be determined! Can 
acy one who believes that woman was designed 
for something higher than a votary of fashion 
give their aid, however small, to that which 
in its appliances fosters idleness, vanity and 
self-indulgence? Sufficient thoughtfulness on 
this subject would, we think, lead us to see 
that as stewards of what has been committed 
to us we are bound, even in its necessary use, 
to avoid encouraging that in the community 
which is subversive of its best interests. Our 
Society has recognized this obligation in 
regard to temperance, by forbidding its mem- 
bers even to rent their property for the sale 
of spirituous liquors. Would it not be well 
to extend the caution, at least that we should 
not give our custom to those who are subvert- 
ing our testimony to moderation in trade or 
business ? 


— ee ee - a 


KINDERGARTEN.—We observe that Eliza- 
beth P. Peabody has begun a new series of 
the Kindergarten Messenger, in which she 
gives the prospectus of an “American Freebel 
Society,” on the same plan with the efficient 
“ English Froebel Socities,”’ designed to pro- 
tect the “ developing plan” of infant educa- 
tion from alterations and corruptions by ig 
norant or uaprincipled pretenders. The num- 
ber for “January ” and “ February ” she gets 
out at the expense of a friend, she says, and 
it contains articles upon true training schools 
of kindergartners ; the proper kind of Ameri- 
canizing, the kind of dangers threatening the 
new system and notices of Ruth Burritt’s 
Centennial kindergarten and present work. 
The experiment in the Friends’ Society in 
Baltimore, as well as that in Philadelphia, 
concerns Friends everywhere who have al- 
ways felt the necessity of a guarded education 
throughout. 

Whoever cares to have this faithful organ 
of the genuine Freebel system kept up should 
at once send their names, as its continuance 
depends on its number of subscribers, and its 
editor has no agency or advertisement but 
the little monthly itself. We understand its 
editor wants no subscribers, but those who are 
interested to understand the true mode of 
human development, and so offers no premi- 
ums, and has no policy but to make it cost as 
little as it is possible to print it for. It isa 


pity she dropped it for a year, but she did so 
because to write in the New England Journal 
of Education gave her a great audience of 
teachers. One year was enough to do that; 
but it lost her her previous audience of moth- 
ers which now she is desirous of recovering. 
For the kindergarten springs out of the 
nursery and forms a bridge to the school, 
where the mind, developed in the kindergar- 
ten by the guidance of the children’s spon- 
taneity, shall be instructed in science and the 
arts of life, mechanicai and beautiful. It is 
the era of the blade and the ear, preliminary 
to the full grain in the ear to be obtained in 
the school that follows the kindergarten. 
Every fruit is preceded by a flower in God’s 
garden. 





MARRIED. 


PARSONS — RUSSELL.— On Fourth-day even- 
ing, Third month 14th, 1877, at the residence 
of the bride’s mother, under the care of New York 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Robert W. Parsons, of 
Flushing, Long Island, to Julia F., daughter of Jane 
C. and the late Isaac D. Russell, of New York City. 





DIED. 

ANDREWS.—On Third month 18th, 1877, James, 
son of the Jate John H. Andrews, in the 45th year 
of his age; a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting, held at Race street. 

CONARD.—On the 7th of Second month, 1877, at 
Samana, San Domingo, W. I., after a short illness, 
Henry Conard, in the 45th years of his age; son of 
the late Wm. and Rachel P. Conard, of Lampeter, 
Lancaster co., Pa. 

FURMAM.—On Third month 9th, 1877, William 
H. Furman, aged 46 years; a member of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting. 

MERCER —Ono Third month 18th, 1877, at his 
residence near Kennett Square, Pa., Caleb Mercer, 
in the 59th year of his age. 

MEIN.—On Third month 10th, 1877, J. Pearson 
Mein; a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

PALMER.—On Third month 18th, 1877, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Joseph Morgan, Ger- 
mantown, Mary, widow of Isaac Palmer, formerly 
of Raduor, Pa., aged 80 years. The interment took 
place in Friends’ Burying-grouod, Darby, Pa. 

PRICE:-—On the 16th of Third month, 1877, at his 
residence in Baltimore co., Md., Ezra Price, in the 
73d year of his age; a member of Gunpowder 
Monthly Meeting. 

WATERMAN.—On Third month 18th, 1877, at 
Frankford, Pa., Elizabeth, widow of Charles Water- 
man, in the 86th year of her age; a member of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

WHITALL.—On Tenth month 28th, 1876, near 
Woodbury, N. J., Louisa M., widow of the late 
Charles Whitall. 








“ Way take ye thought for the morrow ?” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CONCORD FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


This organization held its semi-annual 
meeting in West Chester, Pa., on the 17th 
inst. Notwithstanding the inclement weath- 
er, there was a good attendance and great 
interest manifested in all the proceedings. 
Reports were read from the ten schools com- 
posing it, namely: Wilmington, Goshen, 

ncord, West Chester, Willistown, Newtown, 
Del. Co.; Chester, Middletown, Providence 
and Darby, also the Free- Will Sewing School 
of West Cheater. 

Their various conditions were the subject 


of many interesting remarks. The lack of 


attention on the part of parents, was the 
burden of the Wilmington school, and in 
discussing it, this locality was found to be 
not alone in this particular. West Chester, 
in an able report, showed the same want, and 
remarked that “it was not enough for parents 
to know that their children go to a Friends’ 
First-day School. They should know what 
they are taught when there. The child is a 
great boon bestowed upon the parent, and its 
proper education should be of the greatest 
importance. Neglect other work if you must, 
but the training of the child never.” Other 
features of this report drew forth observation 
relative to the advantage of organizing classes 
of young people in our First-day schools 
without teacher or leader, so as to bring forth 
from the class itself the material to make the 
school hour pass profitably. The plan works 
well in this school, though it is very benefi- 
cial to the class to have frequent visits from 
older persons gifted to give words of counsel 
and experience. 

Two of the reports alluded to losses sus- 
tained by the death of loved ones, and nearly 
all hailed the coming of the spring season 
with a hope that a reawakening might come 
to them, and bring new life and freshness to 
their work. West Chester Sewing School 
had a report which showed perseverance in 
the commendable labor of caring for the less 
favored of God’s children. An essay was 
read on “ Mission Work,” which called forth 
much expression. The need of Friends turn- 
ing their energies in this direction, not in 
foreign lands, but to those needing raising up 
at our own doors, was the groundwork of this 
concern. It claimed sufficient attention to 
carry the consideration of the subject over to 
the next meeting, for want of time in this. 
After appointment of officers and the recita- 
tion of a good poem by a class of the West 
Chester School, the meeting closed, under the 
solemn covering of a beautiful prayer, -to 
meet at Newtown, Delaware county, Pa., in 
Eighth month next. H. 


me 





MEXICAN RUIN—WONDERFUL RELICS GRAPH- 
ICALLY DESCRIBED. 

Twelve miles northwest of the village of 
Multipec, in the State of Guadalajara, Mex- 
ico, there is one of the strangest, most unique ° 
and grandest ruins of the Western World. 
It covers a level plateau, twenty five or thirty 
acres in area, elevated 500 feet above the cir- 
cumjacent country on the east, south and 
west, and hemmed in on the north by the 
purple propylzea of snow-mantled Sierra Ma- 
dre. These ruins are imposing, not only be- 
cause of their tomblike grandeur, but the 
picturesqueness of scenery below and about 
them sheds vivid beauties over dim memories 
of unknown races and ages whose inefface- 
able footprints mark the marvelous spot. 
Among these everlasting ruins a huge pyra- 
mid, 500 feet square and 140 feet high, is 
most prominent. Its architectural outlines 
are admirable in their symmetry, and of im- 
posing grandeur, hardly surpassed by the 
ruins of the Thebes or Persopolis. 

Captain Richard Stewart, of Texas, who 
recently traversed the State of Guadalajara, 
says that on the eastern front of the quadri- 
lateral pyramid there is a broad doorway, 
twenty-seven feet wide and thirty nine in 
height, crowned with a perfect arch. On each 
side of this doorway stands a monstrous 
sphynx, half man, half beast, seven feet high 
and ten in Jength, deftly carved out of gran- 
itic sandstone. Their pedestals are blocks of 
marble, four feet high and twelve wide, elab- 
orately adorned with undeciphered hierogly- 
phics. These sphynxes guard the entrance 
to labyrinths below, as did dragons the gate- 
way of the garden of the Hesperides. In 
front of each sphynx are two marble pillars, 
forty feet hizh and five feet in diameter. The 
outlines of a nude figure, seven feet high, are 
carved on each pillar. The features, clearly 
defined, are pleasing, and their expression 
full of benigoity. The dress and decorations 
of these figures are most elaborate and fanci- 
ful. The male, as represented, holds a scep- 
tre in his right hand pointing upward ; the 
woman a wand pointing to the entrance to 
the temple. The pillars are adorned from 
base to capital with hieroglyphics. The main 
room of this temple is fifty-three feet wide 
and ninety in length. The interior walls are 
covered with sculptured figures and hiero- 
glyphics in strong relief, and traces of the 
colorings with which these carved stones were 
embellished are still visible. The ceiling, of 
even height with the door, is supported by 
marble pillars, six on either side of the aisle, 
adorned with strange designs, carved in 
strong relief. In this spacious apartment a 
marble tablet is fixed in the wall, on which 
is engraved the figure of a halfrecumbent 
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woman of exquisite symmetry of outline. 
Above is a representation of the sun. On 
each side of this tablet are four columnar 
series of hieroglyphics, extending from floor 
to ceiling, which some Champollion should 
at once decipher. The tablet is fourteen feet 
wide and twenty-five in height, its strange 
letterings, perhaps, teaching humble devotees 
who worshipped there the sacred mysteries of 
the forgotten faith of a forgotten race. A 
block of marble, concave on top, eight feet 
square, three high, and covered with hiero 
glyphics, stands immediately in front of the 
tablet. It is doubtless the altar on which 
sacrificial offerings were immolated. There 
are four doors leading from this larger into 
smaller apartments, used, it seems, as deposi- 
tories for dead bodies. Niches hollowed out 
of the walls within contain nothing but dust. 
The very bones of the dead have been re- 
solved by chemical processes of time into 
impalpable powder, but strange inscriptions, 
perfect as when written, eloquent and poetical 
and sad enough when inscribed, are voiceless 
as the ashes within, and tell no story of 
priests or people or kings. Captain Stewart 
counted 120 of these tombs, each eleven feet 
long and three feet wide. He inferred, as 
every peculiarity of the grand structure indi- 
cated, that the occupants of these catacombs 
were of gigantic proportions. A traditional 
belief obtains among the present inhabitants 
of the country that the pyramid builders 
were white and gigantic. ‘ Gigantes,” the 
the Mexican guide said, “dwelt here.” They 
toiled industriously, built many cities and 
ape a wore woolen and silk fabrics (found 
in their tombs), and were addicted to agricul- 
ture, as attested by fallen walls that enclosed 
“ broad acres.” Canals which they dug may 
still be traced, traversing the valleys and 
plains in all directions, and these at Multipec 
may not be the grandest ruins of temples 
reared in Mexico by the pre-historic race. 
One traveler tells us that the doorways on 
either side of the sanctuary led to a flight of 
steps descending to subterranean chambers, 
which, because of their depth, darkness and 
noisome exhalations, were unexplored. Tra- 
dition tells, and popular faith accepts the as- 
sertion, that untold treasures are hidden in 
vaults beneath this vast structure, and super- 
stition stands sentinel to guard the spot unin- 
vaded by human fvotsteps through many 
centuries. In crypts in this gloomy abode of 
bats and creeping things were many clay and 
bronze urns and images, which the alcade of 
the village of Multipec, hard by, would not 
suffer the American traveler to remove. The 
Mexican guide, of pinched features and sol- 
emn aspect, said, when he interposed to pre- 
vent the desecration of the spot, “ Estan dedi- 


cados a Dias”—venerated and preserved as 
memorials of the virtues and greatness of a 
departed race. Standing on the stone steps 
the traveler peered into the darkness below, 
and when he addressed his guide the sounds 
reached along deep, black, cavernous pas- 
sages, and ever gathered force and volume 
until they died away in the distance like 
reverberations of thunder in mountain fast- 
nesses. The guide said, while a visible shud- 
der passed over him: “ Vamos, por vida de 
Santa Maria, vamos!” 

There are no hallowed memories or sadden- 
ing associations connected with these vener- 
able ruins. History is garrulous at the gate- 
ways of Rome and Athens, and dreamily 
maundering beside “the world’s great mis- 
tress in the Egyptian plain,” but the silence 
that reigned here was deep and fathomless as 
depths beneath these temples and tombs. 

Humboldt traversed this region, but makes 
no allusion to these ruins. He learned, of 
course, that there were older dwellers in 
Mexico than red men or Toltecs or Aztecs ; 
but ascribed the discovery of the country to 
Northmen as others to Carthagenians, while 
there are those giviog credence to the story 
told by Egyptian priests to Solon and recited 
by Plato—that in an unknown age the At- 
lantic was bridged by land from Africa even 
to Florida, that this now sunken conti- 
nent was densely populated, and that these 
people, who were destroyed when this conti- 
nent went down and when Pike’s Peak was 
upheaved, were of the race who reared 
mounds everywhere in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, and built temples and uplifted pyra- 
mids in Mexico, and mounds in the valley of 
the Euphrates and pyramids in Egypt and in 
Mexico. The Natchez Indians who worship- 
ped the sun, and never suffered the sacred 
fire to be extinguished on the great mound 
three miles from the city of Natchez, told the 
same story to LaSalle, more than 200 years 
ago, that Egyptian priests 2,000 years ago 
gave to Solon. The Moqui Indians have the 
same identical tradition, and these, like the 
Natchez, peculiar in color and rare features, 
tell of the former boundless empire of those 
who built pyramids and mounds and temples, 
and lifted up coeval temples and tombs in 
America and in Africa. The opinion obtains 
that the peopling of this continent antedates 
the great cataclysm by which one continent 
was submerged, of which Cuba and the Azo- 
res were part, and another upheaved, of 
which Pike’s Peak and the Western plains, 
bestrewn with sea shells, are distinguishing 
features. 

Captain Stewart states that the terraced 
hill, on which are these ruins of Multipec, is 
285 feet high, ascended by 320 stone steps. 
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Those in front of the temple’s portal are 
deeply worn by the footprints of ascending 
and descending multitudes. The alcade of 
Multipec said he had taken much interest in 
the examination of these ruins, but had dis- 
covered no trace of their origin or any means 
of deciphering the strange inscription on the 
walls. The hill itself is a mass of blue 
granite, and we may imagine what multitudes 
went to and fro, and what numiberless years 
elapsed before deep grooves across stairways 
of stone were deeply carved by human foot- 
steps. 

From the summit of the pyramid the white 
caps of Orizaba, 300 miles away, were a 
silver cloud along the horizon’s verge, and 
distant peaks of Popocatapetl towered above 
other mountains, kissed the clouds and belched 
forth dense columns of smoke by day and 
illuminated the heavens at night with match- 
less splendors. The physical aspects of the 
old ruin and earth and sky about it, are even 
awe-inspiring, and of wondrous sublimity and 
beauty. The temple’s site was chosen, that 
imposing grandeur of human design might 
conspire with faultless beauty and majesty in 
nature to excite wonder and admiration. 
Man never discovered a spot whence suu 
worshippers might transmit the aroma and 
sanctity of sacrifice and prayer to the dazzling 
day god with more devoutness or with clearer 
perceptions of nature’s glories than from this 
massive pyramid. An Appian Way paved 
with gneiss and porphyry, now overgrown 
with dense forests, the stones displaced by the 
roots of great trees, led from the pyramid 
into the valley. The old Mexican stated that 
other like ruins, as wonderful as these, and 
unvisited save by unlettered vaqueros and 
Indians, exist in the midst of neighboring 
mountains. Whether the builders of the 
temple at Multipec were coeval and of the 
race that dug copper in the islands of Lake 
Superivr, reared mounds and excavated canals 
in the valley of the Mississippi, and worship- 
ped the sun at Natchez, we may learn when 
the international road, moving slowly across 
Texas, is completed.— Delaware County Re- 
publican. 





FIRE PATROLS. 


One of the many things which our young 
relations in the West boast of as having 
superior to ourselves is their system of Sal- 
vage Corps or Fire Patrols in their larger 
cities, The superiority they claim for their 
system is not so much for its general organi- 
zation, which might in justice be considered 
not, perhaps, even to equal that of our own 
in England ; but especially to be apparent in 
the individual activity of their corps, the 
excellence of their captains, and the wonder- 





ful rapidity and mechanical certainty to 
which they have brought the utility of their 
organizations. The Fire Patrol of Chicago 
takes the lead. . 

The building of the Patrol Corps is near 
the centre of the city, or business quarter, in 
a building to itself, the stable, offices and 
wagon occupying the ground floor, the dor- 
mitory the next floor, the upper floor being 
occupied as billiard-room, library and sitting- 
room for the men. In the office is an electric 
alarum, connected with nearly all parts of 
the city, and the patrol is so organized that 
within seven and a half seconds in day-time, 
and twelve at night, from the time of the first 
alarm, the wagon can be out in the street, 
going full gallop to the point of danger. This 
time has been taken and certified to by the 
writer ; but Capt. Bullwinkle boasts that he 
can do the same in but six seconds in the of 
and ten seconds at night. This really marvel- 
ous rapidity is attained by good organization, 
a watchfulness to small’ details, many of 
which are too minute for us to mention, and 
something like the following arrangements: 

At the first sound of the alarum, and while 
the same continues to strike on the necessary 
numbers, etc., indicating the district from 
which the alarm comes, the shock is connected 
at the same moment by electricity to the 
great front-door of the stable, which, being 
hung to swing back on its own weight when 
released by the shock from the hasp which 
holds it, gradually swings wide open. While 
this is taking place, the herses, fully harnessed 
in their stalls, are released at the same time 
by the same shock, the smaller doors of their 
stalls swinging open by the same system, and 
the horses, trained to the duty, immediately 
start forward, and place themselves in their 


‘proper places by the wagon. Here they are 


attached to the wagon, with a simple ring, an 
invention of Capt. Bullwinkle’s, by the 
watchmen on duty, and the incidents we are 
about to relate having in the meanwhile taken 
place upstairs, away starts the patrol fully 
equipped in order. 

Upstairs in the dormitory, the men asleep 
in their beds are, at the strike of the alarum, 
thoroughly aroused by the pulling off of all 
their bedclothes, which is done by the same 
electrical shock communicated to a cord 
attached with a pulley to the bedclothes of 
each bed. The dress of the men, composed 
of one single piece, “ trousers and boots all 
in one,” is easily put on, and away they tum- 
ble downstairs, arriving there often before 
the alarum has finished striking on account of 
being shot down a smooth, greased, inclined 
plane, which serves as a stair in moments of 
haste. The driver, however, has a staircase 
all to himself, just by the side of his bed, 
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which drops by the same electric shock that 
has awakened him into his seat on the box of 
the van. Arriving in his seat, which he does 
whilst his comrades are sliding down the 
plane, he seizes his reins, cracks his whip, 
and away he starts, the other fellows jumping 
into the wagon from behind, and being all in 
before he gets to the street. The hats and 
belts, etc., are all in the wagon, and the men 
me these on as they are galloping to the 
re. 

There is no doubt something pantomimic 
in this rapidity, and it is a question whether 
in England we should require any such haste; 
but in Chicago, where from small beginnings 
fires are likely to obtain such all-controlling 
power, where the greatest watchword and 
fear is “fire,” a few seconds saved in control- 
ling a disaster is often the salvation of mil- 
lions of insured wealth. There is possibly no 
patrol in America that can equal the one at 
Chicago; still that of San Francisco, under 
Capt. Ruasell White, although it does not 
pretend to the pantomimic changes of our 
Chicago friends, has all its best points, and 
is easily out in the daytime in ten seconds. 
The efficient working of this corps has been 
repeatedly shown by their baving restrained 
raging fires into flats, and even into rooms, 
several times, and this even in wooden build- 


ings. 

The Salvage Corps of New York, Balti- 
more, Boston and Philadelphia, etc., are all 
good, but merit no particular remark. We 
can only express a hope, however, that in 
New York they may never have need to 
require any very great services of their 

atrol; for a city with the risks like New 

ork, should have an organization of im- 
mense strength and unparalleled efficiency.— 
English paper. 

From Frazer’s Magazine, 1831. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE NIGHT MOTH. 


BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Magna Ausus. 
’Tis placid midnight, stars are keeping 
Their meek and silent course in heaven ; 
Save pale recluse all things are sleeping, 
{Tis mind to study still is given. 


But see! a wandering night moth enters, 
Allured by taper, gleaming bright; 

Awhile keeps hovering round, then ventures 
On Goethe’s mystic page to light. 


With awe she views the candle blazing 
A universe of fire it seems 
To moth savante, with rapture gazing, 
Or fount whence life and motion streams. 


What passions in her small heart whirling, 
Hopes boundless, adoration, dread; 
At length, her tiny pinions twirling, 
She darts and—puff !—the moth is dead! 


The sullen flame, for her scarce sparkling. 
Gives but one hiss, one fitful glare ; 

Now bright and busy, now all darkling, 
She snaps and fades to empty air. 


Her bright gray form that spread so slimly, 
Some fan she seemed of pigmy queen ; 
Her silky cloak, that lay so trimly; 
Her wee, wee eyes, that looked so keen ; 


Last moment here, now gone forever, 
To naught are passed with fiery pain, 

And ages circling round shall never 
Give to this creature shape again. 


Poor moth! near weeping I lament thee, 
Thy glossy form, thy instant woe; 

‘Twas zeal for things too high that sent thee 
rom cheery earth to shades below. 


Short speck of boundless space was needed 
For home, for kingdom, world to thee! 
Where passed unheeding as unheeded 
Thy slender life, from sorrow free. 


But syren hopes from out thy dwelling 
Enticed thee, bade thee earth explore; 

Thy frame, co late with rapture swelling, 
Is swept from earth forevermore. 


Poor moth! thy fate my own resembles : 
Me, too, a restless, asking mind 

Hath sent on far and weary rambles, 
To seek the good I ne’er shall find. 


Like thee, with common lot contented, 
With humble joys and vulgar fate, 

I might have lived and ne’er lamented 
Moth of a larger size, a longer date! 


But Nature’s majesty unveiling, 

What seemed her wildest, grandest charms 
Eternal Truth and Beauty, hailing, 

Like thee, I rushed into her arms, 


What gained we, little moth! thy ashes 
Thy one brief parting pang may show; 

And withering thoughts for soul that dashes 
From deep to deep, are but a death more slow. 


———-— 499 —____ 


“Do not I preach the truth?’ said Dr. 
Dry-as dust to his good wife, who was fulfill- 
ing her mission by preaching to the preacher. 
““ Why, yes,” said she, “and if I should stand 
up in the pulpit and say my name was Mary, 
all day long, it would be thetruth.” And go 
it would, but whether it would be truth that 
would profit, or truth that would save men, 
is quite another question. “The word of 
truth, the gospel of our salvation” is the 
truth which, preached in faithfulness, saves 
the soul. There are ten thousand truths 
which are not freighted with saving power. 
There is truth about an ant-hill as well as 
about a mountain ; there is truth abouta pin 
as wellas about a pyramid. So there are ten 
thousand truths in nature, art and science, but 
they are not the truth of God by which men 
are sanctified and saved; they may be equal- 
ly true, but they are not equally important. 
—Armory. 
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HOW INDIANS TRACK A TRAIL. 
Dr. Hanchendoff gives an interesting ac- 
count of the extraordinary skill of Indian 
trailers. The Indian or trapper that is a 
shrewd trailer is a man of close observation, 
quick perception and prompt action. As he 
goes along nothing escapes his observation, 
and what he sees or hears he accounts for im- 
mediately. Often not another step is taken 
until a mystery, that may present itself in 
this line, is fairly solved. The Indian trailer 
will stand still for hours in succession to ac- 
count for eertain traces or effects in tracks, 
and sometimes gives to the matter unremit- 
ting attention for days and weeks. 

The trailer is not a graceful man. He car- 
ries his head much inclined, his eye is quick 
and restless, always on the watch, and he is 
practising his art unconsciously, hardly ever 
crossing the track of a man or animal without 
seeing it. When he enters a house he brings 
the habits he contracted in the practice of his 
art with him. I know a trailer as soon as he 
enters my room. He comes in through the 
door softly, and with an air of exceeding cau- 
tion. Before he is fairly in, or at least has 


sat down, he has taken note of every article 
or person. Though there may be a dozen 
vacant chairs in the room, he is not used to 
chairs, and like the Indian prefers a more 
humble seat. 

When [ wasemployed by General Harney, 
last summer, to take charge, temporarily, of 


the Indians that were gathered near Fort 
Randalt, Dakota, to form a new reservation, 
one day a guide and trailer came to the gen- 
eral’s headquarters. I told him to be seated. 
He sat down on the floor bracing his back 
against the wall. Toe general saw this, and 
in vexation cried out: “‘ Why don’t you take 
a chair when there are plenty here unoccu- 
pied?” The man arose and seated himself 
in a chair, but in so awkard and uncomfort- 
able a manner that he looked as if he might 
slip from it any moment. But when this 
uncouth person came to transact his business 
with the general, he turned out to be a man 
of no ordinary abilities. His description of 
a route he took as guide and trailer for the 
Ogalalas, in bringing them from the Platte 
to the fort, was minute and exceedingly ‘in- 
teresting. Every war party that crossed his 
trail he described with minuteness as to their 
number, the kind of arms they had, and stated 
the tribes they belonged to. In these strange 
revelations that he made there was neither 
inference nor supposition, for he gave satis- 
factory reasons for every assertion he made. 
I have ridden several hundred miles with an 
experienced guide and trailer, Hawk, whom 
I interrogated upon many points in the prac- 
tice of his art. Nearly all the tracks I saw, 
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either old or new, as a novice in the art, I 
questioned him about. In going to the Ni- 
obrara river we crossed the track of an Indian 
pony. My guide followed the track a few 
miles, and then said: “It isa stray black 
horse, with a long bushy tail, nearly starved 
to death ; hasa split hoof of the left forefoot, 
and goes very lame, and he passed here early 
this morning.” Astonished and incredulous, 
I asked him the. reason for knowing these 
particulars by the tracks of the animal, when 
he replied: ‘It was a stray horse, because it 
did not go in a direct line ; his tail was long, 
for he dragged it over the snow; in brushing 
against a bush he left some of his hair, which 
shows its color; he was very hungry, for in 
going along he has nipped all those high, dry 
weeds, which horses seldom eat; the fissure 
of the left forefoot left also its track, and the 
depth of the indentation shows the degree of 
his lameness, and his tracks show he was here 
this morning when the snow was hard with 
frost.” 

The most noted trailer of the country was 
Paul Daloria, a half-breed, who died under 
my hands of Indian consumption last sum- 
mer. I have spoken of him in a former 
letter. At one time I rode with him, and 
trailing was naturally the subject of our con- 
versation. I begged to trail with him an old 
track over the prairie in order to learn its 
history. I hardly made the proposition when 
he drew up his horse, which was at a ravine, 
and said: “ Well, here is an old elk track, 
Let us get off our horses and follow it.” We 
followed it but a few rods, when he said it 
was exactly a month old, and made at two 
o’clock in the afternoon. This he knew, as 
then we had our last rain, and at the hour 
named the ground was softer than at any 
other time. The track before us was then 
made. He broke up here and there clusters 
of grapes that lay in the path of the track, 
and showed me the dry ends of some, the 
stumps of others, and by numerous other 
similar items accounted for many circum- 
stances that astonished me. 

We followed the trail over a mile. Now 
and then we saw that a wolf, a fox and other 
animals had practised their trailing instincts 
on the elk’s tracks. Here and there he would 
show me where a snake, a rat and a prairie 
dog crossed the track. Nothing had followed 
or crossed the track that the quick eye of the 
Daloria did not detect. He gave an account 
of the habits of all the animals that had left 
their footprints on the track, also of the state 
of the weather since the elk passed, and the 
effects of sunshine, wind, aridity, sand storms 
and other influences that had a bearing on 
these tracks. The old man, like all trailers, 
was reticent, but on this occasion, seeing that 
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I was interested, became speedily communi- 
cative.—Late paper. 


———- 8m 


POURING OIL ON TROUBLED WATERS. 


The effect of oil in stilling troubled waters 
has been so long known, remarks Jron, that 
it bas been constituted the basis of a prover- 
bial phrase. A very small quantity of oil 
thus used has frequently qvercome a very 
powerful sea. Not many years ago a case 
occurred in which a ship’s crew was enabled, 
during a severe storm, to escape on shore by 
the help of a few gallons of oil. A similar 
and equally successful employment of the 
same substance is reported to have been made 
off the “ Cape of Storm” last summer. The 
King Cenric a vessel of fourteen hundred 
and ninety tons, left Liverpool in June last 
for Bombay. When off the Cape of Good 
Hope she encountered a heavy gale from the 
northwest, which continued for some time. 
Tremendous seas broke over the ship, burst- 
ing in the mainhatch, washing away the 
hatch-houses and boats, smashing in the front 
of the cabin, and destroying the captain’s 
and officers’ stores and clothing. The gale 
lasted for nearly five days, and though the 
vessel stood it very well, it was impossible to 
repair any of the damage, as the waves were 
continually sweeping her decks. At length 
the chief officer suggested the trial of throw- 
ing oi] upon the water. Two canvas clothes- 
bags were obtained, and into each two gallons 
of fine oil were poured, the bags being punc- 
tured slightly, and flung one over each quar- 
ter in tow of the vessel. The effect was mugi- 
cal; the waves no longer broke over the poop 
and sides of the ship, but several yards away, 
where the oil had spread itself over the sur- 
face, and around the poop, in the wake of 
the vessel was a large circuit of calm water. 
The crew were thus able to repair the damage 
with greater ease, and the ship was relieved 
from the tremendous shocks she had previous- 
ly received from the heavy seas. The two 
bags lasted two days, after which—the worst 
fury of the gale having expended itself—no 
more oil was used.— Living Age. 


EMPLOYMENT ESSENTIAL TO HEALTH, 


In the course of my literary labors I found 
that the mental exercise which accompanied 
them was not a little beneficial to my health. 
The motives which excited me to write, and 
the objects which I hoped to accomplish, 
were of a nature calculated to cheer the mind, 
and to give the animal spirits a salutary im- 
pulse. I am persuaded that, if I had suf- 
fered my time to pass away, with little or no 
employment, my health would have been 
still moreimpaired, my spirits depressed, and 
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perhaps, my life considerably shortened. I 
have, therefore, reason to deem it a happiness, 
and a source of gratitude to Divine Provi- 
dence, that I was enabled under my bodily 
weakness and confinement, to turn my atten- 
tion to the subjects which have for so many 
years afforded me abundant occupation. 

I think it is incumbent upon us, whatever 
may be our privations, to cast our eyes around, 
and endeavor to discover whether there are 
not some means yet left us of duing good to 
ourselves and others ; that our lights may, in 
some degree, shine in every situation, and, if 
possible, be extinguished only with our lives. 
The amount of good which, under such cir- 
cumstances, we do, ought not to disturb or 
affect us. If we perform what we are able to 


perform, how light soever it may be, it is 
enough ; it will be acceptable in the sight of 
Him who knows how to estimate exactly all 
our actions, by comparing them with our dis- 
position and ability.—Lindley Murray. 


NOTICES. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN FOURTH MONTH. 
4th mo. 24th, Western, London Grove, Pa. 
26th, Cain, Sadsbury, Pa. 

Westbury, Westbury, N. Y. 


CIRCULAR MERTINGS, 


Frankford, Pa., 3 P.M. 

Penn’s Neck, N, J., 10 A.M. 
Providence, Del. co., Pa., 3 P.M. 
Penn’s Grove, Chester co., Pa., 2 P.M. 
Woolwich, N. J., 10 A.M. 
Centredale, Iowa, 3 P.M. 
Woodstown, N. J., 10 A.M. 
Merion, Pa., 3 P.M. 

Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A.M. 
Catawissa, Pa.,3 P.M. 

Salem, N. J., 10 A.M. 

Alloway’s Creek, N. J., 10 A.M. 


(By Request.) 
THE INDIAN QUESTION. 

Stanley Pumphrey, a minister of the Society of 
Friends from England, having lately visited about 
thirty Indian tribes in Kansas and the Indian Ter- 
ritory, will give an address on their civil and re- 
ligious improvement and present condition, on 
Second-day evening, Fourth month 2d, at 8 o’clock, 
in Friends’ Meeting-house, Twelfth st. below Mar- 
ket. All Friends are cordially invited. 


NOTICE. 


At our late Quarterly Meeting (held in Baltimore) 
it was concluded that its meetings should all be 
held hereafter one month earlier than heretofore— 
that is, in the Second, Fifth, Eighth and Eleventh 
months, so that our next Quarterly Meeting will be 
held at Sandy Springs in Fifth month next. 


T. H. Matruews. 


Friends’ Historical Association will meet on 
Fourth-day evening, Fourth month 4th, at 8 o’clock, 
at 820 Spruce street. The company of our Friends 
is very acceptable. W. J. Jenks, President. 

N. E, Janney, Clerk. 
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ITEMS. 


In order to prevent depredations all the mails in 
the large cities are hereafter to be transported in 
closed wagons. 





Boston is to have two vacation schools in 1877; 
one for boys and one for girls. Their cost is not to 
exceed $2,000. 


THE nominations of Frederick Douglass as Mar- 
shal for the District of Columbia, and Henry Fink 
as Marshal for Eastern Wisconsin, have been con- 
firmed by the Senate. 


Tue President has completed the commission for 
the purpose of investigating the ravages of grass- 
hoppers in the Western States. It will consist of 
Prof. ©. V. Riley, State Entomologist of Missouri ; 
Prof. Cyrus Thomas, State Entomologist of Illinois, 
and Prof. A.S. Packard, of Salem, Mass. The com 
mission is spoken of by those interested in its work 
as an exceedingly able body. 


Durixe 1876 the railway accidents in this coun- 
try aggregated 982, causing 332. deaths and injuries 
to 1,097 other persons. There was a marked in- 
crease in these accidents during the !ast four months 
of 1876, and this increase further grows during the 
first month of this year. If the causes that increase 


the aggregate are not checked, there is a strongg/ 


probability of this year’s total swelling to larger 
proportions. The railways are strongly urged by 
the Journal of Commerce to look well to their road- 
ways and equipments. 


APPOINTMENTS Of subordinates in the English civil 
service are nearly all regulated by competitive ex- 
amination and promotion. Even af the Foreign 
Office an appointment is given to the person who 
passes the best examination out of ten candidates. 
Those who enter the diplomatic service must be 
versed in English, Latin, mathematics and French, 
and be able to read, write and speak the last-named ; 
also, in Blackstune’s commentaries, political evon- 
omy, and the History of Europe and the United 
States. Novices serve for two years without pay. 


At a meeting of the Cabinet on the 2Ist instant, 
it was decided to call an extra session of Congress 
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early in Sixth montb, and to send a commission of 
prominent public men to Louisiana before taking 
final action in regard to that State. The South 
Carolina question was considered on the 22d. No 
decision, however, was reached. It was again con- 
sidered by the Cabinet on the 23d, when it was de- 
cided to send letters to Governors Chamberlain and 
Hampton inviting them to Washington, in person 
or by delegate, to present their respective claims to 
the President. 


A.Tnover the Sultan has made great promises 
during the past few months, reports agree that the 
internal police was never more ineffectual, and that 
disorder and pillage prevail. In relation to the 
probabilities of a war in the East, the Public Ledger 
remarks: “If peace inthe East has depended upon 
the conclusion of a treaty of amity between Mon- 
tenegro and Turkey, this last hope may be 
abandoned. The final concessions of the Prince of 
Montenegro are liberal, but the Porte persists in re- 
fusing them, and the indications are that peace is 
further off than ever. Montenegro has been mak- 
ing continual preparations for renewed hostilities, 
and within afew days has applied for the assist- 
ance of the Christian powers.” 


Pror. Joseru Henry says that he has been trying 
for years, in regard to the Smithsonian Institution, 
to get the government to understand that the great 
testator never intended, by his magnificent gift, to 
accumulate a mere deposit of scientific works, but 
to collect all manner of new information for dis- 
tribution among the nations of the earth. He has 
at last accomplished this. Chief Justice Waite 
takes the same view, and the institution is now 


sending contributions of American discoveries, sci- - 


ence, art, antiquities, history and inventions 
generally to more than 2,000 universities and col- 
leges in every civilized portion of the globe, and 
these in exchange return to us the printed evidence 
of their own successful researches in all these vari- 
ous studies and inquiries. Both these contribu- 
tions from us to distant nations and from the dis- 
tant nations to us are delivered free of cost, by 
order of the respective governments. Owing to 
careful investments in United States securities there 
remains to-day to the credit of the institute 
$714,000.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Third month 26th, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 















; PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. 





Psime wheat is scarce and in fa‘r de- 
mand at an advance. Corn and oats 
bring full prices. The hay market re- 


Gold........ poneutonees epenecenenssesee -10454@105_— | Delaware avenue. | mains at past figures. Choice grades 
U. 8. 68 81 ¢ ..... oe ooe-11236@1125¢ | Subject to Market fluctuations. ,of butter are bringing full prices. 
U. 8. 6’s 81 r..... ---111/4@111% | Butter, Prints, peri. 30@ 35 | Shippers of eggs would do well to for- 
U. 8. 5—20s c °65 n..... ++0010834@108%¢ | Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 26@ 238 wara their stock at once, as the de- 
TD. B Ba BE Ceccccccenes -1094,@108 | Ill., la., Mich., Wis.. “ 22@ 25 mand is increasing. The market is 
U. 8. 58 °81 1.2... 2000 e110 @ILL0% | N. Y. State Firkins, “ 27@ = 28 | quite bare of first-class dressed poultry. 
VU. S. 6s Currency... +oee12314@123%g | Eggs—Fresh, per doz......... 16@ 17: Turkeys, to bring quotation prices, 
State 6s 2d series... +-+-10134@102 Western, extra.............. 15@ must be small, Potatoes and apples 
State 6s 3d series.... +L lO4@ | Poultry—Chickens, dry- continue to be keld firmly at quotation 
City 6s — a sooo LEGG UIRG . ates ano * per Ib. 4@ 16 pares There is little call for dried 
SM dietits Gesteuenecomnel 03 @1053%4 Turkeys, per 1b............ @ i6- fruits. 

Philadelphia and Erie 7s.....95 @ 95l4 ; Ducks, | - 14@ 15) A PitsFisity manufacturer is sending 
Lehigh Nav. 6's g In............ 87. @ 8s Live Chickens 14@ 15 | cariiage rugs snd blankets to South 
Reading R Rc m 7s ¢.......... 93446@ Lard, prime, . 11@ 1134 | America, Norway and Sweden. 

Reading Railroad ¢ m 7s r... 937 3@ | Live Calves, prime milch... 6 @ 7 Tere is much counterfeit silver 
Pennsylvania Railroad........ 4094@ 424 | Prime meen, st conese 44@ 6 coin in circulation. A Sub-Treasury 
Reading Railroad............... 12%@ 13% | Spring Lambs, per head..... 3 00@ 5 00 expert says the bogus pieces of which 
Lehigh Valley Railroad..... 105.6@ 424 Potatoes, white, per bbi....... 3 75@ 4 25 the public should be particularly cau- 
Lehigh Navigation............. 21 @ 2244 Sweet, “sess 3 00@ 4 50 | tious are the halt-dollars, composed of 
Philadelphia and Erie R.R. 1044@ 11 Apples, choice, ene 2 50@ 275 antimony, lead and tin—these are 
Nesquehoning Valley R.R. 46 @ | Cabbage, per 100........ces+ 8 0@10 00 light. A genuine haif-doliar weighs 
Northern Central Railroad.. 20 | Cranberries, per crate....... 2 7@ 3 25 1929 grains; the antimony, lead and 


Wheat, new, 


@ 
Phila. Wilm'ton & Balt RR 62%@ 
3 Corn, white, new, 


Wnited Railroads of N. J....134 oa 





Central Transportation....... 37%@ asl, Yellow, 
Empire Transportation....... 49 | Oats, ce 
Phila. & W. Chester RR...... 624%4@ | Cheese—N., Y. Factory, p. tb. 


Manoufacturers’ Nat. Bank... 28 @ 


per bu,... 1 56@ 1 62 


| Western, full cream, ‘ 


tin ones weigh only 142 grains. ‘here 
55@ 56 isa liquid test of silver which can be 
55@ 551 | put up by any druggist. It consists of 
“ 42@ 46 | 24 grains of nitrateof silver, 15 grains of 

14@ 16 | nitric acid and 1 ounce of water. This, 


15@ 15%, | if the coin be bad, biackens it at once. 
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